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THE REPOSr#ORY. 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


CLARA GLENIMIURRAY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY, 
©, woman’s love’s a holy light, 
And when ’tis kindled, ne’er can die, 
t lives, though injury and slight, 
‘To qnench the constant flame may try 
Like try, where it grows, ’tis seen 
‘Yo wear an everlasting green, 
Like ivy, too, tis found to cling 
Too often round a worthless thing.” 
Day was just closing in, when a travelling 
cartes entered a beautiful little village in one 
of the’ 4steis ote tes 3 the only occupant was a 
yentlemn, Whose atteuic. was delightedly 
“xed ou the surrounding scene. ihe spacious 
mans on- and the humble white washed cottage, 
were promiscuously mingled—their casegfents 
brilliantly ilucsined by the beams of the ing 
sun ;—the fields ef waving grain, the a 
woods seen in perspective, formed altogether 
a pieture highly interesting to a louver of nature, 
and of rural scenery, as was the traveller just 
mentioned. ‘The carriage had stopped at an 
inn, and the traveller was alighting, when his 
eyes were suddenly arrested by a funeral pro- 
session, which, issuing from a narrow lame, pro- 
ceeded towards a church-yard at no great dis- 
tance. ‘The traveller followed almost uncon- 
sciously, for the group which headed the pro- 
cession was so singularly contrasted with the 
few rustics who followed, that his curiosity, as 
well as interest, was excited. A gentleman of 
prepossessing appearance supported on his arm 
a tall and graceful female, whose countenance, 
as the stranger obtained a transient view, tho’ 
pale as marble, wore an expression of dignified 
compassion. She, in her turn, supported the 
trembling steps of another female, in deep 
mourning, Who hang upon her arm in all the 
helplessness of grief. ‘The traveller continued 
to follow at a respectful distance. He saw the 
coflin lowered into the grave—he heard the ap- 
palling sound of the earth rattling upon it: his 
heart was affected by the deep, loud sobs of her 
whom he supposed the widowed one, but his 
eyes, as if by enchantment, were fixed on her 
companion. There was in that countenance an 
expression of subdued sorrow and holy pity, 
which he felt could never be erased from his 
remembrance. Asthe procession left the church- 
yard, the traveller obtained a distinct view of 
the gentleman who supported the object of his 
attention; and recognised with surprise and 
pleasure, the countenance of his college com- 
panion and friend, Walter Fairford. The re- 


} 
| cognition was mutual, and Fairford knew at 
| one glance his favorite Frederick Eustace. He 
















sfiently presented his address, and a friendly 
pressure of the hand was all the notice which 
respect for his present situation permitted Eus- 
tace to give or claim. He saw his friend con- 
duct the females to a small cottage, which stood 
at the termination of the lane before mentioned; 
and at an early hour next morning, Eustace was 
seated in the study of his friend Fairford, listen 
ing to and making those inquiries, to which 
their long separation and unexpected meeting 
gave rise. Eustace informed his fnend that he 
had spent several years in visiting the different 


countries of Europe, and had now returned with | 


the intention of permanently settling in his na- 
tive country. He learned, in return, that soon 
after their separation, his friend Fairford had 
married an amiable and lovely girl, who pos- 
sessed his entire affection ; that she was then 
with him, though a slight indisposition had pre- 
vented her appearing at that early hour. Fair- 
ford informed his friend, that they had oecu 
pied their present mansion only a short time, 
having lately purchased it for a summer resi 
dence. ‘And whose funeral were you attend 
ing last evening 2” Eustace at length ventured 
to ask, © and who was that lovely female I saw 


| 
| 


ness and devotion which ts rarely felt even by 
females - on his—but let the narrative show !— 
he loved her, no doubt, but his nature was “wa- 
vering and unsteady. At times he was all ten 


| derness, and at others he would wound her sen 


sitive feelings by some neglect or heedless witti 


| cism, and Clara, though far from wanting pro- 


| dence was all his own 


| unite her fate with his. 


leanifig on your arm ? [have thought of nothing | 


else ever since!” © [ am not surprised at that,” 
answered Fairford, ‘for those who have once 
seen Clara Glenmurray, seldom forgot her — 
The funeral was that of ——but I may as well 
teil you the whole story, for | see I shall have 
an attentive auditor. 


“The lady whom you saw last evening is 


Clara Glenmurray. She is cousin to my wife ; | 


they have always felt for each other the most 
perfect friendship. Soon after I became attach 
ed to Frances, she introduced me to her beauti 
ful cousin, and I soon discovered that Clara 
possessed a noble mind and highly cultivated 
understanding, yet at times there was a shade 
f deep melancholy upon her expressive coun 


to all appearances she was in possession of all 


are generally considered to bestow happiness. 


per spirit, could only shed tears, for to him she 
could not resent. Leslie knew that he had only 
to appear penitent, and Clara’s generous conti 
When at a proper age 
Lesh chose the profession of the law, his pa 
tron did every thing for his advancement. It 
is probable the old gentleman saw the attach 
ment between him and Clara,—yet he took no 
means to counteract it.  Leshe’s profession 
obliged him to remove fromm the house of his 
worthy friend, and settle in a neighboring town 
le visited them often, and drew from Clara, a 
promise, that if her uncle consented, she would 
Her cousin France: 
was the confident of his attachment. 


“A short time prior to our acquaintance, some 
unpleasant rumors relative to Leslie's conduct 
had reached the ears of his benefactor. Lestu 
visits had become less frequent, and of shorter 
duration, and Clara’s heart was deeply woune 
ed. Yet she could not believe him capadie of 
dissimulation, and was willing to eredit his as 
sertions that business only kept him from her-~ 
The rumors that had reached them were soon 
confirmed. Leslte’s habits were irrezular—he 
neglected his profession, and spent most of hi 
time in pursuits which could reflect no credit on 
himselfortriends. Twas then married to Fran 
ces; and though my acquaintance with Leslie 
had not been of long standing, my wile, anxious 
for the happiness of her friend, entreated me to 
see him, and in a friendly manner warn him 
that the loss of his patron’s favor and Clara’s 
love, must be the inevitable consequence of the 
conduct he was pursuing. I could not refuse to 


| grant a request, urged in such a manner and 


enance, for which I could assign no cause, for 


from such a motive. Clara had wen my per 
fect esteem by her sweetness and intelligence, 


' and I felt that if any interference of mine could 
those advantages and sources of enjoyment that | 


Her society was courted by the rich, the gay, | 
the virtuous, and the enlightened, vet it was | 
, | uneasiness to his venerable friend ;—I mention 
| ed Clara—her high sense of rectitude, and the 
to bestow happiness on others, was not herself | 
free from sorrow. From Frances I learned | 
what I wished to know, not from idle curiosity, | 


evident some secret uneasiness was preying up- 
on her spirits, and-that she who seemed formed 


but on account of the interest I felt for her love- 
ly cousin. Clara resided with an uncle who 
idolized her. He was rich, and took delight in 
gratifying all her wishes. She was an orphan, 
and entirely dependent oa him, and she repaid 
his Kindness by all those sweet and endearing 
attentions which the young and guileless heart 
lavishes upon those it loves. The old gentle- 
man had adopted into his family a youth whose 
name was JVilliam Leslie. He, also, was an or- 
phan, and destitute of fortune. He was the son 
of an eld friend of his generous patron, who di- 
vided his favors between him and Clara, and 
neither seemed disposed to be jealous of the 
other. From being almost constantly together, 
an attachment existed between them, which, be- 
gun in childish friendship, soon ripened into an 
affection—on her sid®, characterized by a tendtr- 


preserve her from sorrow, no false delicacy 
ought to deter me from it. I saw Leslie, and in 
as delicate a manner as possible, I hinted at the 
reports concerning him, which had given some 


sensitive delicacy of hercharacter* he appeared 
startled—thanked me for the friendly part I had 
acted, but declared it was all a inistake—the ru 


mors erroneous. ‘he next day he visited his 


| patron, and contrived by well directed discourse 





| to impress on his mind that he mingled in pro 


miscuous society, more from its being necessa 
ry for him to do so in his profession, than from 
inclination. That he was never so happy as 
when with him and Clara, and that he hoped no 
idle reports would have power to deprive him 
of the esteem of those so dear to bim. Clara 
believed his assertions, yet still she felt anxious 
and unhappy. Leslie was now ina very juera 
tive business, yet he neglected to claim the pro 
mise made him by her unsuspecting love: her 
delicacy was wounded, but her pride enabled 
her to appear unconscious of his neglect. In 
short. not to make my narrative too tedious, 
month after month passed away—Leslie canv 
less frequently, and bis partial henefactor was 
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) 14 tt K tit i dil 
bre ruatiene tt dv a 
' ep ii ! ‘ { r | he ~b s td ! 
ot him except to i tien her 
erp Wot ~Cu ' i ier lo blame 
himie J truth was, f. had swerved from 
' of re vd he felt ita ome to 
be iin t icty of his 1 y « : i 
hi . h ‘ bert ‘ ic) i vi ; ‘ ee ii { mid 
retain onl mrt = ha ded in de 
iving th m. | Javed 4 t his 
we ni] verine . nm it hum isto et 
? j love \ not that ei nobli S and 
‘ ] t t winel pu the heart 
} leaves no room or wish for } exalted 
asure 1 us inl lbys purtote 
rity, that he frequented the gaming t ! 
‘ more ihe entreaty of my wile, | itr 
y hint to him the risk hes of irretries 
b| ing timesetl, and ining the P ol 
i hos heat prime t re} t to be dear to h i 
‘ «| wa chai wed hy | i d Wi VW h | 
it {| i formerly and at length mm 
t nderstand that he « lered my interie 
' impertinent and tne ivy. Itwas evi 
t that avarice was} won Leshe’s fauk 
i noteven th ye ) pe t «al haring \ ith lara 
i iple fori fheru could deter him 
m his follies Perk 1s however, he ima 
pull at y time t iin his place in | 
t. ¢ Ud his neglect have weakened 
hi flect of that affection he had, indeed 
wh ted proof, for he | 
t Vers for h 
yco i from her une 


, ; é 
health ha cor ver 

iseless assiduities to the invalid, poor 

lara tried to Jose the rea nit > of hei 

noiwnoant sorrow l heard of | ‘] 

s, and came often to see him. In those vi 

§ s his i dj rhess fos ( lara scemced to be re 

newed, and she fondiy indulged ¢ delusive 

hone that he mieht vet be weaned trom his fol 


i 
lies 





Ler lth declined rapidly— 
hours before his deat ned the we 

' ' 14 
virl that he h id made a will, by which he had 


hohe mfor 


Clara mention 
ew man rephed, 
m to have | 


constitated her his sole het 
ed William Leshe, 
‘It was al 


vart of my 


and the ¢ 


ivin 
rays my intent: 
[have long se the attach 


fortune er 


Leslie is deservi 

















nt between you ;—t1i g, you 
lat the expiration ofa year, share your | 
‘ vith him by making hin your protector: if 
f t {is my Ciara will nevermarry 
vio UNG erving of her.’ Clara’s erict 
r the hol her uncle was dee n nd la ting 
"Nhe infatuated Leshe resumed Its former dan 
eral bits, She seldom saw bim—she caine 
reside with us. and iw L before esteemed, I 
now almost venerated her. for the many traits 
ef benevolence and noble feeling which I ob 
“ved an r character. 

« We learned that Leshe’s affairs were much 
embarrassed tnd t t he frequentiy spent 
tole hts ai the gaming table. Clara’s re 

i! was at length taken.—* Pwillsee him? 

eaid she me. * bwithiay before him the ruin 

hieh his follies will toe probably bring upon 

L will say to him every thing that friend 

and I will request him to re 

from mv engacement—tor itis evident 

ymeer fovest She did so :—Leslie 

verwhelmed with shame and confusion— 

¢ eled th iwavagan Qt passion— 

e he would never resign het t with life-- 

that hera moof bin woud harry kim 

st lees t ePAUor Cl .@a true 
WOME, S a . ruish 


which, by be ne so } 
| a part of 





+ useless to induly 





tik LADIES GARLAND. 


! to fulfil her engayement at t 
i 1 of two years, if he totaliv: forsook 
hist tlar | tsand abjured gaming fore. 
fie promised every thing, though evidently pi 
j 
‘ I t her heroin Si i 
| ta vig itevye u 





months were at ap end, | 





had privately resumed h 

not so privately as to elud 

one, whose only motive was e@ wish to save him 
from ruin, and a amiable won ifrom certain 


misery. fis ruin f could not prevent. Ile wa 


arrested for ce his extravagance, 


and Clara privately deputed me to release him 
ind to lethts benefactor remainunknown Leste, 
conjecturing to whom he owed his enlargement 

id overwhelmed with shame, shunned her who 
would b been his euardian angel, and act 
ing,as it were, from desperation, plunged yet 


vad folly. Cl 





deeper info vice a ira’s h pes faded 
vay h r I ilth was aflected— he § cheek lost 
its bloom, and her step its lightness; yet her 
weetn her angelic mildn remained un 
12 { we heard nothing of 


length he wrote, to re 
said he was 
e toa distant 


follies and his hopes toge- 





t hilation of the hope which, 
however vain, Clara had secretly indulged, near 
ly destroyed her fortitude, yet she felt less for 
herself than for him. She sent him,as if by the 


t of her late unele. a large sum of money, 
+! +2 saon ! ' 

om herself a letter. in which she bade fim 

nber, that alihough their matrimonial! 


!, Clara Glenmurray wa 





er 


entivas atan en 


. and ever would be his friend. She coniur 

to reflect before if was too late. that it 

was still in his powet! to become re spect ibie and 
4 } + x 

happv. We soon learned, to our wreat surprise, 





ried an innocent and m 
nd had taken her with him 


; ; igre 
What Clara’s feelings 


that | sie had mia 
connected female 
no ope knew whit 
were at this intelli ntld only imagine, 


for she communicated them to no one—yet the 


nce.we ct 


silent eloquence of her countenance was too ex 
pre ssive to leave us in doubt 
‘Though deeply incensed at Leslie’s conduct, 





i . > ! ‘ 
1 must conless t to Frances and myseil this 
la rathel ple asing than other- 
had long ceased to entertain @ 


ition, and we knew that Cla- 


wise, for we 


hone ol his retorh 








! {always believed, that in spite of his er- 
rors, Leshe still loved h and she secretly in 





dulged a hope, that his tion for her would 
eventually conquer his propensity to folly and 
extravaganee ; consequentiv, she had made no 


rts to conqu ran aflection, 
me cherished, had become 
\We knew that she would 
now, both from motives of pride and principle, 
resolutely endeavor to eradicate from her heart, 
a passion, which it would be wrong, as well 


Nor were we mistaken :— 


strennous eff 


\ ery 


herself’ 


as 


C} 
uj a) ~ 
herself; her high se 


ira’s purity of heart ; her abhorrence of the 


} + ' 9 4 . ! 
rnicaity ireat in UL. e's conauct towarcs 


of female dignity; and, 
ast princes 
rto conquer ail of weak 
| hy object who 





rabove all, her fervent pictv and stea 


ples, in time enabli 


ness in her heart for the unwort 








had so long oc pi d the first | hae n fier atk 
tions And thongh she could never regard him 
with dishke or inditlerence, she eventually re 
gained her tranquillity, and could think and 
peak of Lim as of an erving, though still dear, 
broil, She persuaded me to dtseover, if po 


sible, to what place Leslie had withdrawn, as 


mn 


*y Wish to screen him and his wife 7 


it was i 





those n in Whieh his imprudence was but 
toa lik to ethem. From many cireur 








tance vi \ ‘ to believe that he had not 
is he id i ntion America. F 

some t iy mquiries Were to no purpose, at 
lf ngth I learned that they bad gone to a town 
ibout fil rit aistant, a! that Leshe was in 
the practice of his pi fession. ‘This intellizence 
greatly relreved Clara’s mind, and added not a 
little to the restoration of her tranguillity. She 


now felt convinced, that the won 


conuitions 


i Lestie had 


ssed.a far greater degree of inth 





married 


Tyojssé 
po 


ence over him, than she ever could have hoped 
for; and that a sincere affection for his wit 

would lead to his entire reformation. For some 
time we heard nothing n of him. About 
eight months since, business calling me te the 


where Leslie had resided 
ir renewing my Inquiries cor 


~ res ilt was such 


vicinity of the town 
I could not torbe 


cerning him; and th as | bad 


anticipated—for I never had believed, with Cla 
ra, that in marrying he had acted irom prin 
ple, but rather from sudden impulse of resent 


at our intert 
Clara h 


ment rence, orirom pique at hy 
pro} 
other ms praiseworthy. 


ed, in short, that he had neglected his 


sea3 or 


vusine 


and become involved in debt; that his wif 
though gentle and amiable, was totally desti 
tute of mental energy, and incapable of exertion: 





rombescence tn his fi 


and that he: passive at 


had contributed not a little towards his invelvé 
ment: and finally, that thew had eluded the p: 


suit of his creditors by removing, and the j 





of their present residence was unknown, I 
bore to communicate this intellivence to “lara 
as [knew it would give her much uners 
and she remained tranquil! in the belief that Le 
le was happy in the performane hs "duty, 
and in mutual affeectias about four mont! 
since, I pure] wvtnis estate for a s ’ 
treat, and: - removed here, accompan 
Clara 

“One evening, when we ix.c resided he: 
about a month. Clara was walking alone, sb 
sunset; she strayed’, &y weeident, info a narrow 
unfrequente. tame, and seated berself on a sti 
to re ’ The « itiuce to which you : iw oii ( 
duct her, stands at the termination of that lar 

lara saw a very young child pl Ving near 


and 
| less ram 


the door child directed its aim 





ble towards the plac sat, and on her 
attempting to caress him, he ran away ; but his 
speed was greater than his skillin running—he 
fell: and Clara hastened to lift bim trom the 








: , 1 , 
ground, and soothe his cries. She carried 

towards the cottage, and the boy soen grew re- 
conciled to he al s ed her to caress him. 





On reaching the house, Clara saw no person to 














i=) 
whose eare she could comunait the ehild: shi 
ventured to knoe r return 
ed, she enter elt unwil 
ling to leave tl ier there 
was any one near to take charge of him—his 
beautiful countenance had engaged her atten 
tion, and she could not withdraw her eves fi 
his features, as he pulled her bv her dre ) 
wards an inne apa iment. A female w { 
ting Weepibe side abed, on which lay a ther 
person ; ¢ ! i had pot dime to retire. befor: the j 
female, hearing the voice and step of the child, 
looked up, and on secing a stranger, utte 
exclamation of surprise. Clara attempt 
a wise fol hei intrusion, wh yp the if 
raising his head, and clesping his h inds i t 
amazement dis overed to he r view tne pale 
emaciated countenance of the once blooming, 
eracetul William Leslie! He kr { 
one glance, and a groan of a 
heart. Clara comprehended i 
these were Leshe’s wife an ' 
effort she regained her corgposure, (for af ti 














— 


first recognition she had fallen to the 
round she approached Leshe, and kindly 
faking his band inquired if he was ill? Her 
doubt, re-assured the 
heart-stricken man—he ikke with some de 
eree of calmness, asked her how ime 
there, and if chance had conducted her to 
him die; then recollecting himself, he exclaim 
ed:—: No! it was Heaven sent you hither!— 


voice and manner, 


ho 
sp 
she Cc 


see 








God has sent an ange! to receive my esp 
rit!” Clara tried to soothe his feeli rd ws 
sured him *she should always be grateful to the 
lovely boy who had been her conductor’ She 
desired Leslie to introduce her to the | dy who 


she presumed, was his wife: and assured them 
both that she was happy at this accidental meet 
ing. Clara told me afterwards. that it was only 


by the greatest effort she was enabled to spr 
with the composure neecessarv under such eh 
eumstaneces ; she saw Leslie was violently af 


fected, that his wife appeared greatly surprised, 


and she saw at once that all hope of being ser- 


x 


vieeable to them depei ded on appearing ¢ 


and inspiring them with contid 
to them withthe most soothing kindness, and 
affected not to notice the appearance of extreme 
poverty visible in their apartments. ra’s 
manner soon won the confidence of Leslie's 
wile; she was sinking underfatigue and sorrow 
among strangers, in poverty,and oppressed with 
. sense of shame: her husband languishing un 
der a hopeless illness, a prey to the keenest re- 
ret and remorse, was unable to afford her the 
Jeast consolation 5 and the unhappy woman. to 
whom the voice of sympathy and kindness had 
long been a stranger, now listened to Clara 
with almost childish delight, and looked upto her 
1s a being sent from Heaven to soothe and re 
lieve her sorrows. Clara.in the most delicate 
“Sa cner, assured them ef her wish to relieve 
the:w aitiietion: from that morning 

? 


ince, She spe Be 





a ay, * ach 
her at the cottage ; i ere tric 
ie to health; every thing was pro 
eured that could conduce to their comfort. Cla 
ya took me with her to the bed-side of the un 
fortunate Teshe, and [ saw that he was indeed 
changed—his pride was humbled, and he was 
truly sensibic of his former erroneous conduct. 
I saw that his love for Clara had assumed the 
character of veneration; he hung upon her 
words, and watched for her coming with the 
most eager He confessed to mie, 
with deep contrition, that pique, at her having 
the tirmuess to propose conditions to him, which 
a proof of her indifference, had 
with a worian, 
had never been the ob- 
le confessed that he never 
was werthy of being the husband of Clara, and 
that he deeply repented his unworthy conduct 
- 


means VW io 





sulicitude., 


o 
rm 
r 


he mistook for 

14 = Lp 
hurried him into a marriage 
who, though 


4 of } lave } 


t iS LON i 


uniable, 














towards her, and added, ‘it was but just. that he 
who had alone deserved it, should be the only 
iterer'? Clara conducted herself with the 
t admirable propriety, and no person ex 
cept one who, like Frances d myself, had 
known the story of her unfortunate love yuld 
Save ppo 1a t she had evel h en th 
f, than an attaehed friend Leche ky 
41 ys were numbered, and he i ; 
that Clara would protect lis and child ‘ 
felt certain that Providence had directed h 
wanderings to that spot, so distant from his for 
mer residence,.1n order that he might 1 Cla 
a, and obtain her forgiveness d that hi 
a ! gothed by her kindnes 
his wife had artived here pre to 
er coming, and had lived in the greatest Vl 
y and want, until discovered by Vhe 
scarcely kuew a fj ht uag nd their 
Woe? reso - e What would 
J 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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have bec n th < vs lkrow not, had not hea- | nfluence which women enjoy in society, 
ven so ordaged @1 that by fixing theirresidence | rht to the exercise of that maternal care 
' , y ‘ ! } } } 
» to seuson, necung s il be brought | which forms the first and most indelil 3] 5 « 
: it. Poor Leshe cor ued to grow weaker, and | educstion; the wholesome; itivating restraint 
4 le ’ ls ’ 
sougua Cisra felt me it t ‘ of mankind 
port by her presence and i | ingand che 
| unt ite wife At pends enurely upon th 
trust, to better wor! tha whi ‘ saround 
pad tot ren iS— Cara t of its real value i 
‘ ! t tin ier k 8) t corner sten6e on 
Fre < Eustace heard this story with deep in- | howl yi _ all its benefits and 
t { cited his admiration and re tforthe | with alliuts ‘ 
i C} Gi nurray 3; andh etly re- Sadia 
’ ‘ + t } , ' 
‘ — at I V ’fa ra Varrine Yr) ] 1 Act lls us, that 
tions, he \ i ly devote his fu te tothe | all the i P £ mart , 
} all the in i sof n ppen, n 
ta f ne from her heart the F ts | a ' ' 
Peart t so n t 1 the fault of t W » as the 
€ C [iis intimacy with M | ye | Te bs } ' 
: d 7 - * ¢ hegiren ftue men, for it idom happens tha 
} { ‘ ' ‘ » | — } z 
t { 1 y” tue H cing her, and his the women 1, unless the I bands are wors 
r tentions, and ¢ aging manners, won nae alee 
hie 4 t m re congenital, their tast j ee 
; acon mula Eticinn, trae tide lial aula 2fiE; TRAVELLER. 
ed | e to disguise her s ments. Shi x 
} ’ ’ ¥ z — “ y 1) 1 
i \\ t sana ancy, al LUE THREE DESERTED CHILDRBN. 
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be had lov i | Was Innocent vd \ 1 am 
ous, and that 38 iste nail nat | IT will rec nt place, ( Mr. Flint, in h 
be bt n « : beloved by W =? hat f e that | ssed me de eply. 
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feelings, woul r happi the untor- . : 
+ i ati ? rt ‘ t ¢ } 
; : a ‘ desoiation that are often witnessed on the Mis- 
tu Leslie vy i i T \ ih} ! j ' 1 
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THE 
ROMAN WOMEN, 
Phe Roman women, as well as the Grecian, 
were under perpetual guardianship ; and were 
not atanv age, nor in any condition, ever trust- 
ed with the management of their own fortunes. 
fivery father had a power of life and death 
over his own daughters ; but this power was 
not restrieted to daughters only, it extended al- 

20 to suns 

‘The Oppian law prohibited women from hav- 
ing more than halfan ounce of gold employed 


in ornamenting their persons, from wearing | 


clothes of divers colours, and from riding in 
chariots, either in the city, or a thousand pla 
ces round it. 

‘They were strictly forbid to use wine, oreven 
to have in their possession the key of any place 
where it was kept. For either of these faults 
they were liable to be divorced by their hus 
hands. So careful were the Romans in restrain 
ing their women from wine, that they are suppo 
sed to have first introduced the custom of salut 
ing their female relations and acquaintances, 
on entering into the house of a friend or neigh- 
bour, that they might discover by their breath, 
whether they had tasted any of that liquor 

This strictness, however, began in time to be 
relaxed : until, at last, luxury becoming too 
strong for every law, the women indulged them 
selves in equal liberties with the men. 

But such was not the case in the earliest ages 
of Rome. Romulus even permitted husbands 


to kill their wives, if they found them drinking | 


wine. And if we may believe Valerius Maxt- 
mus, Eenatius Metellus, having detected his wife 
drinking out of a cask, actually made use of 
this permission, and was acquitted by Romu- 
lus. 

Fabius Pictor relates, that the parents of a Ro- 
man lady, having detected her picking the lock 
of a chest which contained some wine, shut her 
up and starved her to death. 

Women were liablefto be divorced by their 
husbands almost at pleasure. provided the por 
tion was returned which they hau brought 
along with them. ‘They were also liable to be 
divorced for ill temper, which, if it could be con- 
strued into a fault, was at least the fault of na- 
ture,and might sometimes be that of the hus- 
band. 

A few sumptuarr laws, a subordination to 
the men, and a total want of authority, do not 
so much affect the sex, as to be coldly and in- 
delicately treated by their husbands. 

Such a treatment is touching them inthe ter- 
derest part. Such, however, we have reason to 


believe, they often met with from the Romans, 


who had not yet learned, as in modern times, to 


blend the rigidity of the patriot and roughness | 


of the warrior, with that soft and indulging be- 


haviour, So Conspicuous in our modern patriots | 


and heroes. 

Husbands among the Romans not only them- 
selves behaved roughly to their wives, but even 
sometimes permitted their servants and slaves 
todo the same. The principal eunuch of Jus- 
tinian the Second, threatened to chastise the 
FE.mpress, his master’s wife, in the manner that 


children are chastised at schoo}, if she did not | 


obey his orders. 

With regard to the private diversions of the 
Yoman ladies, history is silent. Their public 
ones were such as were common to both sexes: 
as bathing, theatrical representations, horse 
races, shows of wild beasts, which fought against 


one another, and sometimes against men whom 


the emperors, in the plenitude of their despotic 
power, ordered to engage them. 
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THE LADIES’ ¢ ). 
‘The Romans, of both sexes, spent a great 
deal of time at the baths; which at first, per- 
haps, Were interwoven with their religion, but 
at last were ovly considered as refinements in 
luxury. 
where allthe news of the times was to be heard, 


eer ocean 


friends, where public libraries were kept for such 


as chose to read, and where poets recited their | 


works to such as had patience to hear. 


The celebrated physician Ma’ouin, at Paris, had 
such a veneration for bis profession, that he declar- 
ed himself convinced that Molier’s death was a just 
judgment on him for his want of respect to the 
of Medicine. 
the anxious punctuality with which a patient took a 
most nauseous medicine, he said to him with great 
solemnity, ‘Sir, you are worthy to be sick !” 


science Being once a witness of 


Early rising contributes as surely to personal 
beauty, as the dawn does to the beauty of the 
world. Shape, complexion, expression, the dignity 
arising from the sense of having performed a duty, 
the pleasure arising from cheerful blood, all contri- 
bute to make the charmer more charming: 

Milial duly.—There is no virtue that adds so no- 
ble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as that 
which exerts itself in watching over the tran- 
quility ofan aged parent. ‘There are no tears that 
give so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as 
the tears of filial sorrow.—[S¢. Judian’s Letters, 


POETRY. 


From the Monthly European Magazine. 
THE SPELLS OF HOME. 
By the soft green light in the woody glade, 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d 
By the waving tree thro’ which thine eye 
First look’d in love tothe summer sky ; 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 
Holy and precious—oh ! guard it well ! 








By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves, 

To the wind of morn at thy casement eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the sabbath-chimes ; 

By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight called unto household mirth ; 

By the fairy tale and legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told 

By the quiet hours when the hearts unite ; 

In the parting prayer, and the kind ‘ good-night, 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 
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And bless that gift!—it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and e guiding light 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain battles of his land 

It hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze, 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 
It hath won the weep! rodigal. 
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“St 
Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 
From the loves of its guileless youth away : 

When the sullying breath of the world would come 
O’er the fowers it brought from its childhood home, 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 

‘Think of the tree at thy parent’s door, 

Aud the kindly spel! shal! have power once more, 


We er 
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From the notes to Bland’s * Collections from 
Greek Anthology.” 

“In the fair and courteous days of France, when 

a gay and half romantic gallantry was the universal 


the 


There were places of public resort, | taste of the young and old, the lofty and the hum- 


| ble, Madame la Mareschale de Mirepoix, already in 
where people met with their acquaintances and | the winter of her days,but with more wit and warmth 
| of imagination remaining than most of the voung- 
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est and gayest ladies of the court, sent to her old 
admirer, M. le Duc de Nivernois, alock of her gray 
hair,accompanied with Some very pretty and elegant 
verses, descriptive of the regard she felt for him, 
which age could neither extinguish nor diminish. 
The Duke’s reply is one of the sweetest specimens 
of gaiety and tenderness that 1 ever remember to 
have met with. 

“ For the consolation of those English ladies, who, 
like Madame de Mirepoix, are growing gray, and to 
assure them that the aged themselves, although not 
likely to make new conquests, have at least the pow- 
er of retaining the admirers of tbeir youth, L venture 
my rude copies of those charming originals. 
Madame de Mirepotc to the Due @e Nivernsis, witis 

a lock of her hair. 
* Look, they are gray—but turn’d to gray 
‘These locks our union’s date attest 
Poor spoil that age can bear away, 
Bui lea. es me yet in friendship blest. 


, 


** No change in friendship’s star appears, 
Whose lustre, as in early prime, 

Flames in the winter of our vears, 
Kindled by choice, and fed by time. 

**No more the world our flames reproving, 
Will force our bosoms to repress it, 

Gray hairs, beside the charm of loving, 

Allow the freedom to confess it.” 
newer of the Duc de Niverneis 

Talk not of snowy locks—have done— 

‘Time runs the same, and let bim run— 
To us what bodes the tyrant’s rage 

Ile knows not tender hearts to sever, 

‘Lhe Little loves are infants ever, 
‘The Graces are of every age. 


“To thee, Themira, when I bow, 
Forever in my spring I glow, 

And more in age approve thee, 
Could | to gay eighteen return, 
With longer ardour I might burn, 

But dearer could not love thee.” 





The following exquisite lines are from Moore’s 


| * Evenings in Greece,” and are sung by a Leuca 


dian maid who had visited the site of Sappho’s 


| death : 


** As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid 
In love sick languor hung her head, 

Unknowing where her tingers stray’d, 
She weeping turned away and said 

‘Oh, my sweet mother, ’tis in vain— 
I cannot weave as once I wove— 

So wildered is my heart and brain 
With thinking ef that youth I love !” 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
But tears fell o’er each tangled thread 
While looking in her mother’s face, 
Who o’er her watchful lean’d, she said 
“Oh, my sweet mother, ’tis in vain— 
J cannot weave as once | wove— 
So wilder’d is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love 


EPITAPH. 
On two Infants (Twins. ) 
These infants just into the world did peep, 
Dislik’d it—clos’d their eyes—and went to sleey 





The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


